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Political Uses of Wugu Sorcery 


in Imperial China 
A Cross-Cultural Perspective 


XIAOHUAN ZHAO 
Universites of Otago and Sydney 


Wu-shamanism is an ancient Chinese belief and practice, traceable to as far 
back as the Shang dynasty (c. 1600—c. 1046 BC).! The Chinese terms wu and 
wushu are commonly translated, albeit with some controversy, into “‘shaman”’ 


and “‘shamanism”’ respectively.” Generally, they are used as an expression for 


This study was generously supported by the University of Otago Research Grant 
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which this article could never have been written. At the CSAA (Chinese Studies Associ- 
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feedback received from the audience at these two conferences, to whom I am very 
thankful. I am particularly grateful to Professor Mu-chou Poo of the Chinese Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong and Associate Professor Takashi Shogimen of the University of 
Otago for their valuable comments and insightful suggestions, which have been 
incorporated in this much enlarged and revised version. Similar thanks are due to the 
MRW anonymous readers and editors for their comments and editorial help. Need- 
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1. Cho Yong Jun, Yin-Shang jiagu buci suo jian zhi wushu [The Art of Wu as Seen 
in the Yin-Shang Inscriptions on Oracle Bones and Tortoise Shells], rev. ed. (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2011), 258—60; for an excellent summarization of the characteristics 
of wu in Shang oracular inscriptions, see Gilles Boileau, ““Wu and Shaman,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 65 (2002): 354-56. 

2. Of the various English translations for the Chinese term “wu,” the most com- 
mon one is “shaman,” although some scholars like Victor Mair, David Keightley, 
Lothar von Falkenhausen, and Gilles Boileau have expressed doubts about the validity 
of the Siberian and Tunguz shamanistic model as an explanatory model for archaic 
Chinese religion and Chinese magic arts in general. In light of this, I will follow John 
Wm. Schiffeler, “The Origin of Chinese Folk Medicine,” Asian Folklore Studies 35 
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(people who practice) the magical arts in a Chinese context. When the char- 
acter wu is combined with the character gu into wugu, the resulting com- 
pound word can serve as an umbrella term for various types of black magic 
popular in early and medieval China; it may also refer to a specific type of 
black magic that involves the maleficent use of poisonous insects made 
through wu sorcery and rituals, as is suggested by the use of character gu. In 
its earlier usage, however, gu more often than not referred to a type of black 
magic involving the use of human images in combination with the casting of 
spells and curses. The shift appears to have occurred during the Tang dynasty 
(618-907), when texts began to refer to this type of black magic as yanmei 
(lit., subduing demons or souls), and to use gu to designate the black magic 
of breeding and using poisonous insects and evil spirits,* giving us the con- 
temporary sense of the term gu.° Thus, wugu, or wugu-sorcery, in its narrow 


(1976): 20, and Paul U. Unschuld, Medicine in China: A History of Ideas (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1985), 344, by simply using the 
Romanization ‘‘wu’’ or its transliterations, ““wu-shaman”’ and ‘“‘wu-shamanism,”’ and 
accordingly other key Chinese terms such as ‘‘wugu”’ will be either given in its stan- 
dard Romanized form of pinyin as it is or transliterated into “wugu-sorcery.” For a 
brief comment on the English translations of this Chinese term, see Gilles Boileau, 
“Wu and Shaman,” 351-52. For more studies of wu-shaman and wu-shamanism, see 
L. C. Hopkins, “The Shaman or Wu AK: A Study in Graphic Camouflage,” The New 
China Review 5 (1920): 423-39, and “The Shaman or Chinese Wu: His Inspired 
Dancing and Versatile Character,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 3 (1945): 3-16; 
Edward H. Schafer, “Ritual Exposure in Ancient China,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies 14 (1951): 130-84; and Victor H. Mair, “Old Sinitic *Myag, Old Persian 
Magus and English Magician,” Early China 15 (1990): 27-47. 

3. “Gu” # is a compound character with an up-down structure, comprising in its 
upper part a “chong” #& (insect; worm) on the basis of a ‘“‘min”’ Ill (vessel). The 


present form of this character is evolved from its Yin-Shang oracular-inscription 
form, ‘4% which is more pictorial and clearly shows two insects in a receptacle. For 
the written form of the character gu on oracle bones and its various other ancient 
written forms, see Gao Ming and Tu Baikui, Gu wenzi leibian [A Classified Collection 
of Ancient Chinese Scripts] (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2008), 961. H. Y. 
Feng and J. K. Shryock, ““The Black Magic Known in Chines as Ku,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 55 (1935): 1-2, identify five meanings or uses of the term gu 
in pre-Han times (206 BC—220 AD), one of which involves the illegal practice of 
using gu poison to injure or kill people. 

4. T’ung-tsu Ch’u, Law and Society in Traditional China (Paris: Mouton, 1961), 
222-23n; see also Michael Loewe, Faith, Myth and Reason in Han China (Cambridge 
and Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, Inc., 2005), 109, for the defining 
features of gu or wugu as practiced in Han (206 BC-—206 AD) times. 

5. See Xiandai Hanyu cidian [Modern Chinese Dictionary], rev. ed. (Beijing: Shan- 
gwu yinshuguan, 1998), 452. 
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sense, is synonymous with the word gu, or gu-sorcery, referring to either the 
making and using of human images or gu-poisons for evil purposes; in a 
broader sense, the term may refer to black magic in general;° and in its most 
capacious sense, to both white and black magic.’ In this study, the term wugu 
is taken to refer to wugu-sorcery beliefs and practices concerning the making 
and using of human images, and poisonous gu accompanied by praying, curs- 
ing, and casting spells, and will thus be treated in principle as an equivalent 
to “sorcery” as understood in a Western setting unless otherwise specified.® 
Black magic has long been a favorite subject of historians, anthropologists, 
and sociologists; the last two decades have also witnessed an impressive 
increase in the number of scholarly inquiries into sorcery and witchcraft from 
various other perspectives, such as law, theology, psychology, folklore, eth- 
nography, medicine, and linguistics. However, the most exciting and evoca- 
tive contribution to historical witchcraft scholarship derives from three major 
anthropological interpretations of magic and sorcery beliefs. Evans-Pritch- 
ard’s classical study of witchcraft, magic, and divination among the Azande 
in Southern Sudan represents an ‘‘explanation approach,” or a “witchcraft 
paradigm,” in which witchcraft becomes the reason for explaining all misfor- 
tunes.” Different from, yet related to, the Evans-Pritchardian “explanation 
approach”’ is the functional approach developed by Clyde Kluckhohn in his 


6. Michael Loewe, “The Case of Witchcraft in 91 B.C.: Its Historical Setting and 
Effect on Han Dynastic History,‘ Asia Major 15 (1970):159—96, at 191-92. 

7. H. Y. Feng and J. K. Shryock, “The Black Magic,” 1, 6, regard wugu as a 
general term for both white and black magic as contrasted with the word gu, which 
is used to refer to “‘‘Black Magic; that is, magic whose purpose is to injure some- 
one.”’ However, this article is almost exclusively devoted to a description of a particu- 
lar gu magic—the making and using of gu poison for evil purpose, with all other types 
of black magic excluded from consideration. 

8. As noted by Philip Kuhn, Soulstealers: The Chinese Sorcery Scare of 1768 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990), 95-96, no single Chinese term that 
covers all the meanings of sorcery or witchcraft simply because “sorcery” is not a 
concept native to Chinese culture. In this paper, I will use “sorcery” rather than 
“witchcraft” as the head word to transliterate the Chinese term “‘wugu”’ or “‘gushu,”’ 
following the distinction made by Evans-Pritchard between magic power or skill that 
can be learned (sorcery), and that innate to the practitioner (witchcraft). It must be 
pointed out, however, that Evans-Pritchard’s distinction between sorcery and witch- 
craft, although widely recognized in Europe, is problematic and thus not much useful 
“in treatment of European sources.”’ For this comment, see Richard Kieckhefer, 
European Witch Trials: Their Foundations in Popular and Learned Culture, 1300-1500 
(London and Henley: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1976), 7-8, 155n. 

9. Edwards Evan Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1937), esp. 63-83, 99-106. 
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comprehensive analysis of witchcraft tradition in American Navajo culture. 
He uses functionalism to explore how witchcraft is related to the personal 
tensions and anxieties of the individual, and how beliefs and accusations func- 
tion both as a release for otherwise unbearable emotions and as a form of 
social control.'° The third type of anthropological interpretation, as used by 
John Middleton and his fellow researchers in their studies of witchcraft and 
sorcery in East Africa, represents a “structural approach,” having its primary 
interest in how witchcraft reflects tensions between different groups within a 
society, and how witchcraft accusations are related to the whole social struc- 
ture.'' These three major anthropological approaches, as Alan MacFarlane 
notes, are not opposed, but complementary to each other,'? and in practice 
are usually applied in combination with one another. The explanatory and 
functional approaches have proved themselves to be very capable of dealing 
with witchcraft working at microsocial and economic levels, but not as pow- 
erful when applied “‘in cases of political factionalism,’’'? in which witchcraft 
serves as a lever for statecraft and social control, thus going well beyond the 
scope of individual misfortune or interpersonal tension." 

Political sorcery is certainly not confined to Europe, but has rather been 
noted in many other regions of the world. Indeed, black sorcery serves well 
as a convenient instrument and lethal weapon for political struggle the world 
over, because of its dark, powerful, and ambivalent nature in the popular 
beliefs of people of both noble and humble birth. It comes as no surprise that 
accusations of using black magic could quickly cause widespread panic, fear, 
and hatred—thus becoming very effective in ending a rival’s political life. 
With its focus on the tensions between different social groups and on the 
relations between witchcraft and social structure, the structural approach is 


10. Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1944). 

11. John Middleton and Edward Henry Winter, eds., Witchcraft and Sorcery in East 
Africa (1963; Reprint London: Rouledge, 2004). 

12. For a very insightful review of these three anthropological approaches, see 
Alan MacFarlane, Witchcraft in Tudor and Stuart England, 240-53. 

13. Wolfgang Behringer, Witches and Witch-Hunts: A Global History (Cambridge, 
England: Polity Press, 2004), 229. 

14. For studies of such cases, see William Jones, “Political Uses of Sorcery in 
Medieval Europe,” The Historian 34 (1972): 670-87; Edward Peters, The Magician, 
the Witch, and the Law (Sussex: The Harvester Press Limited, 1978); Joel Rosenthal, 
“The King’s Wicked Advisors and Medieval Baronial Rebellions,” Political Science 
Quarterly 82 (1967): 595-618; and Christina Larner, Witchcraft and Religion: The Poli- 
tics of Popular Belief (Oxford: Basil Blackwell Ltd, 1987). 
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more helpful in exploring the relationship between the accuser and the 
accused with respect to their social and economic status than are the explana- 
tory and functional approaches. 

Since the 1970s, much research has been done on the political aspects of 
sorcery and witchcraft in medieval and early modern Europe, but treatments 
of wugu sorcery as a political instrument in imperial China are few and scat- 
tered. The most noteworthy is no doubt the palaeographical-archaeological 
approach that Chen Mengjia and Kwang-chih Chang initiated into the rela- 
tions between wu-shamanism and politics with regard to the assumed role of 
the Shang king as wu-shaman.'° This approach continues to grow in impor- 
tance with the valuable research conducted by Lothar von Falkenhausen on 
the position of wu, or “Spirit Mediums,” in the administrative hierarchy 
described in the Zhou li, or Rites of the Zhou, a pre-Qin (221—06 BC) Confu- 


16 


cian classic.'° Methodologically distinct from Chen-Chang’s approach are the 


case studies, notably those of Michael Loewe and Poo Mu-chou," of the 
famous wugu scandal that happened during the reign of Wudi, or Emperor 
Wu (r. 156-87 BC) of the Han dynasty (206 BC-—220 AD).'* These studies 


15. Chen Mengjia (1911-66), “‘Shangdai de shenhua yu wushu’’ [Myths and Magic 
of the Shang Dynasty], Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies 20 (1936): 485-576; Kwang- 
chih Chang (1931-2001), “Shamanism and Politics,” in Art, Myth and Ritual: the Path 
to Political Authority in Ancient China (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1983), 44-55. 

16. Based on a close reading of the Zhou li, Falkenhausen comes to the conclusion 
that the bureaucratic role of spirit mediums was “precarious,” and “reduced to a 
lowly status,” and that accordingly, they ‘‘[wielded] little or no direct political power” 
in the Eastern Zhou period (770-256 BC). It is also worth noting that Falkenhausen 
does not think that his conclusion will prove or refute “‘the Chen [Mengjia]-[Kwang- 
chich] Chang theory of royal Shamanism in the Shang period.” See Lothar von Fal- 
kenhausen, “‘Reflections of the Political Role of Spirit Mediums in Early China: The 
Wu Officials in the Zhou Li,” Early China 20 (1995): 279-300, esp. 280, 299. 

17. Michael Loewe, ‘“The Case of Witchcraft in 91 B.C.,” and Poo Mu-chou, 
“Wugu zhi huo de zhengzhi yiyi” (The Political Significance of the Wugu Disaster), 
Lishi yuyan yanjiusuo jikan, 57 (1987): 511-38. See also Lao Gan, “Duyu ‘Wugu zhi 
huo de zhengzhi yiyi’ de kanfa’”’ [Remarks on ‘The Political Significance of the Wugu 
Disaster’], in his Gudai Zhongguo de lishi yu wenhua [Ancient Chinese History and 
Culture], 2 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju), 1:147—60. 

18. It is worth noting that Jan Jakob Maria de Groot (1854-1921) devotes one 
whole chapter to gu-sorcery under the title of “‘sorcery by means of small reptiles and 
insects,“ in his The Religious System of China: Its Ancient Forms, Evolution, History 
and Present Aspect, Manners, Customs and Social Institutions Connected Therewith, 6 vols. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1892-1910), 5:826—69, but the great bulk of this chapter is filled with 
the wugu incident that happened during the reign of Han Wudi, which has hardly 
anything to do with the “‘sorcery by means of small reptiles and insects.’’ For a critical 
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present a fine-grained illustration of wugu-sorcery and politics in imperial 
China. While all of these inquiries provide a fascinating view of wu-shaman- 
ism/wugu-sorcery and politics, they are largely confined to descriptions of 
either official roles of wu-shamans in government and their institutional func- 
tions at royal courts in Shang-Zhou (c. 1046-256 BC) times, or of the wugu- 
sorcery scandal that led to a series of national and monarchical crises in the 
Han dynasty, with the political function of wu-sorcery as a lever for state 
control and power struggle either entirely ignored or treated only as a periph- 
eral issue. 

This paper will continue Loewe and Poo’s pioneering work on the politi- 
cal aspects of wugu sorcery by focusing on the utilization of wugu as a political 
instrument for power struggle and social control. Numerous wugu-related 
incidents are recorded in the official history of China, and many of them 
concern political uses of sorcery charges. Such charges may be entangled with 
the emperor’s own pursuit of absolute power and factionist conflicts of inter- 
est, as well as with fierce competitions for power, wealth, or the emperor’s 
affection and favor. These charges may be brought between imperial consorts 
and concubines, between highborn imperial officials and lowborn but fast- 
risen imperial servants and favorites, and among members of these groups 
themselves. This is reminiscent in many ways of politically motivated sorcery 
trials in late medieval Europe, where the royal court served as a main stage 
for social interactions and as a main battlefield for power struggles.'? This 
study will thus be conducted using a cross-cultural perspective, similar to the 
framework demonstrated brilliantly by such distinguished scholars as William 
Jones, Christina Larner, Brian P. Levack, Alan MacFarlane, and Edward 
Peters (to name a few) in their ground-breaking research on witchcraft and 
politics in premodern Europe. 

The comparative study of witchcraft from a historical-anthropological per- 
spective is by no means a new area. The 1960s was a golden era for such 
work, thanks to a large number of scholarly publications and conference pre- 
sentations by European, particularly Oxford-based, anthropologists and his- 
torians of medieval Europe. After a short period of decline in the 1980s, a 
renewed interest among European and North American scholars in compar- 
ing and contrasting witchcraft and sorcery beliefs and practices appeared in 


comment on de Groot’s treatment of gu-sorcery in this chapter, see H. Y. Feng and 
J. K. Shryock, “The Black Magic,” 6, n. 13. 

19. William Jones, “Political Uses of Sorcery”; and Edward Peters, ‘‘Political Sor- 
cery at the Turn of the Fourteenth Century,” in Karen Jolly et al., Witchcraft and 
Magic in Europe: The Middle Ages, ed. Bengt Ankarloo and Stuart Clark (2001; reprint 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), 218-22. 
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the 1990s. A survey of this research field, however, shows that the over- 
whelming majority of these studies have been devoted to sub-Saharan Africa 
with hardly any attention given to Asia in general, not to mention China in 
particular.*® To address this severely unbalanced situation, this article will take 
a cross-cultural perspective to look at the interplay between sorcery and poli- 
tics in hopes of extending and advancing our knowledge of black magic and 
politics beyond the African-European boundaries into China. 


1 


In terms of means and medium, Chinese wugu sorcery may be divided into 
two major types, namely, yanmei (image magic) and gu magic.?! Yanmei, or 
“subduing demons or souls,” is performed by sorcerers through making and 
burying a human image (zaogu maigu). 7? Normally, such an image is sculp- 
tured from paulownia wood, with a person’s name and his bazi (Eight Char- 
acters)** inscribed on it. Sometimes it is pierced with needles or nails on its 
eyes, belly, head, or heart, and sometimes the whole figurine is tied up for 
torturing so as to cause pain, illness, or even death to the person.* In practice, 


20. For this note and a critical review of studies of witchcraft beliefs in a total of 
148 extra-European societies, published between 1890 and 2002, see Ronald Hutton, 
“Anthropological and Historical Approaches to Witchcraft: Potential for a New Col- 
laboration,”’ The Historical Journal 2 (2004): 413-34 at 420-21. 

21. It must be pointed out that in Han and earlier times, both of the two types of 
black magic were usually referred to as wugu, although gu or gushu could be used 
independently as an equivalent for wugu. 

22. For an exemplary definition and description of yanmei as a criminal offence 
in the subcommentary to Article 264 of the Tang Code, see Qian Daqun, Tanglii 
shuyi xinzhu [The Tang Code and Commentaries: A Newly Annotated Edition] 
(Nanjing: Nanjing Shifan Daxue Chubanshe, 2007), 18.584—-85. See also Jiang 
Shaoyuan (1898-1983), “Zhonguo ren de fa zhua yu jiechu wushu”’ [Chinese hair 
and fingernails and contact magic], in Yuan Li ed., Ershi shiji Zhongguo minsuxue jing- 
dian [Twentieth-Century Chinese Folkloristic Classics], 2-27; and Barend J. ter Haar, 
Telling Stories: Witchcraft and Scapegoating in Chinese History (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 
2006), 92. 

23. Bazi, also known as shengchen bazi (the Eight Characters of Birth Time), is a 
Chinese conceptual term that describes the four time factors of human birth—year, 
month, day and hour—that contribute to the formation of a person’s destiny. It is 
called bazi because each of the four factors corresponds with one of the Four Pillars 
of Destiny (sizhu mingli) and is represented by two characters with one character 
standing for a Heavenly Stem (fiangan) and the other for an Earthly Branch (dizhi) in 
the counting system of Chinese calendar and astrology. 

24. For the use of paulownia wood figurine for sorcery purpose in Han times, See 
Li Jian-min, ‘‘Hanshu Jiang Chong zhuan: tongmu ren xiaokao [Biography of Jiang 
Chong in the History of the Han Dynasty: A Research Note on the Wooden Figurines], 
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the image of the person is usually buried together with his hair, fingernails, 
and personal effects such as handkerchiefs, girdles, or hats, and the image- 
burying ritual is always accompanied by zuzhu, or praying and cursing the 
person that image represents. 7° 

Yanmei magic, as we have seen, involves actions at a distance, and manifests 
itself as a sympathetic magic. The practice of magic involving a human image, 
certain severed portions (mostly hair and nails) of a person, and his personal 
effects is culturally widespread. What seems to be peculiar to the Chinese 
black magic is that a person’s birth-time details are used to subdue, steal, or 
capture his soul,”° and that his fengshui (lit., wind-water) chart is changed 
according to the theory of yin-yang and five elements to affect his destiny or 
fate. 

The other major type of wugu sorcery is called gu-magic or poisonous gu, 
which is a living tradition with a history as long as yanmei or image magic. 
This kind of black magic is unique in that gu poison is deliberately bred using 
various poisonous insects and creatures through secret sorcerous rituals.?” In 
historical, anecdotal, and miscellaneous other writings from early and medie- 
val China, numerous references are made to gu as a magic poison that is 
administered in food and drink, or as an evil spirit, either incapable of physical 
incarnation, like a formless ghost, or able to take the shape of various insects 
and animals, real or imaginary, such as a snake, a frog, a caterpillar, a grasshop- 
per, a butterfly, a scorpion, a centipede, a lizard, a dog, a cat, a pig, a golden 


Zhongguo keji shiliao [China Historical Material of Science and Technology] 4 (2001): 
360-62. 

25. The first recorded reference to zuzhu is found in the chapter of “Against 
Luxurious Ease (Wu yi),” in the Shangshu (Book of the Documents), which is con- 
ventionally attributed to the Duke of Zhou (fl. 1100 BC). For an explanatory note 
to this term, see Shangshu zhengyi [Rectified Meaning of the Book of Documents], 
annot. Kong Yingda (574-648), in Ruan Yuan (1764-1849) comp., Shisanjing 
zhushu [Commentary and Subcommentary on the Thirteen Canonical Books], 2 vols. 
(1980; reprint Beijing: Zhonghua shuju 2003), 1:16.222. This Zhonghua edition will 
be used throughout this paper for references to Confucian classics unless otherwise 
noted. For more about the practice of zuzhu in traditonal China, see Lin Hsiao-mei 
and Fu Rong-ke, “Wugu zhi huo ji qi zai Handai gongting yunyong yu ni hou 
fazhan”’ [The Wugu Disaster, Its Use at the Royal Court of the Han Dynasty and 
Later Development], Guoli Jiayi daxue tongshi xuebao [Journal of General Education of 
the National Jiayi University] 5 (2007): 191-212, esp. 195-96. 

26. For the black magic of using bazi to steal one’s life force, see Barend J. ter 
Haar, Telling Stories, 92ff see also Philip Kuhn, Soulstealers, 4—5. 

27. For a description of breeding gu using poisonous insects, snakes, etc., see Wei 
Zheng (580-643) et al. eds., Suishu [History of the Sui Dynasty] (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1997), 31.887. 
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silkworm (jincan gu), or still other creatures.”* The gu magic allegedly causes 
the victim a number of debilitating psychological symptoms including hallu- 
cinations,”? and aids in securing the victim’s wealth for the sorcerer.*’ 
Although there seems to be no action at a distance directly involved, the 
magic of poisonous gu shows itself to be a type, if not typical, of homoeo- 
pathic magic, for the fundamental principle of gu magic is based on an analogy 
of a human body to a vessel into which the gu disease or spirit enters like 
insects.*! 

Wugu is a supernatural force or extraordinary power that can be drawn or 
created technically—a learned skill set, combining sorcery rituals and actions 
performed by using human images, parts cut off from the human body (such 
as hair and nails), human birth-time details, personal effects, and/or magic gu 
poison as media. While wugu sorcery shows many distinctive features of its 
own, there is still much in common between Chinese and European black 
magic, with both magic traditions involving the casting of curse spells and the 
making and applying of magic poisons in combination with human images, 
fingernails, hair, and bodily exudations and waste, in the belief that they 


contain a person’s vital spirits.*? 


28. See, for example, the items numbered 214-15 and respectively entitled 
“Quan gu” and “Zhang Xiao” in Gan Bao (d. 336), Xinji Soushen ji [In Search of 
Spirits: A Newly Compiled Edition], ed. Li Jianguo (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2007), 
17.282—88; for more about various types of gu poison that are bred using poisonous 
creatures for medicinal and sorcery purposes, see Li Shizheng (1518-93), Benchao 
gangmu [Compendium of Materia Medica] (Kashgar, Xinjiang: Kashgar Uyghur Press, 
2002), 42.1183. 

29. As recorded in the Confucian classic Zuozhuan, in the eighth year of Duke 
Xuan (601 BC), Xu Ke, a military general of the State of Jin, was discharged from 
office because of gu illness which unsettled his mind. For this record, see Zuozhuan 
[Zuo’s Commentary to the Spring and Autumn Annals], annot. Kong Yingda, 
2:22.1874; see also James Legge (1815-97), trans., The Ch’un Ts’ew with the Tso 
Chuen, in The Chinese Classics, 5 vols. (1935; reprint Taipei: SMC Publishing Inc., 
2000), 5.302. 

30. Fora brief account in the Linggui zhi [Records of Spirits and Ghosts) by a Xun 
(fl. 405) of sorcerers making fortunes by breeding and using gu, see Li Fang (925—96) 
et al. eds., Taiping yulan [Imperial Reader Compiled during the Era of Supreme 
Peace], 4 vols. (1960; reprint Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2006), 4:742.3292. For a 
most comprehensive presentation of gu magic related primary sources for scholarly 
investigation, see Feng and Shryock, ‘“The Black Magic,” 1-30. 

31. Feng and Shryock, “The Black Magic,” 2. 

32. On witchcraft beliefs and practices that involved the above-mentioned techni- 
cal aids in pre-modern England, see Keith Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic: 
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The persecution of witches and sorcerers is found all over the world.* In 
European history, there have been two main historical areas in which charges 
of sorcery have come under close scholarly scrutiny: the first is the spate of 
political sorcery trials that took place in early-fourteenth-century France, 
Italy and the papal curia, and in early-fifteenth-century England. The second 
is the period of the witch hunts, which occurred, on a much greater scale 
than the first, and somewhat later, in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Germany, France, Russia, Switzerland, and Scotland.** The political use of 
sorcery was highlighted in the first series of witch trials and persecutions in 
1300 to 1330.°5 “In each of these cases,” as observed by William Jones, ‘“‘a 
prominent politician was accused of practicing sorcery—especially image- 
magic—against kings, popes or members of royal or papal families” as part of 
a geopolitical climate typified by “an inordinate degree of dynastic conflicts 
and political factionalism.’’*° 

There are certainly cases of political sorcery occuring outside this period 
as well. In a series of incidents that led to what is described by R. I. Moore 


9937 


as ‘‘giving birth to a persecuting society,”’*” four women were burned in 1028 
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not as heretics but as sorceresses in Angouléme. They were made the scape- 
goat of Alduin, Count William of Angouléme’s son and heir, as part of his 
scheme to cover up the murder of his father, the count.** Like their French 
counterparts, the monarchs of fifteenth-century England were very worried 
about political uses of sorcery, with many of the sorcery charges being 
brought against prophets and witches including royal and noble women, 
“usually in connection with plots, imagined or real, against the life or state 
of the reigning kings.’’* 

Beyond this, even in the period of witch hunts, trials were not without 
political dimensions. Witch hunts in Scotland happened relatively late when 


“’ but there is ample 


compared to those of England and continental Europe, 
evidence indicating that politics exerted an even greater impact on witch- 
hunting in Scotland than in the southern kingdom.“' A case in point is the 
witch trial that took place in 1479 when King James III’s brother, the ambi- 
tious Earl of Mar, was found mysteriously murdered. King James III had 
several witches executed in order to validate or justify the charge that the 
Earl had been consulting with the witches to procure the king’s death.” This 
was the first such case recorded in the history of Scottish witch hunts, which 
“spanned a period that began with the divine right of kings and ended with 
the decline of the doctrine of the godly state.’’** In late-sixteenth- and early- 
seventeenth-century Scotland during the reign of King James VI, more than 
half of Scottish prosecutions “were either initiated by the State or were 
encouraged by officials in the central government.” In these prosecutions, 
the king, “who claimed absolute power by divine right,” took a lead role." 
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In medieval and early modern Europe, as we have seen, witch-hunting 
tended to run parallel with monarchical absolutism and nation-state build- 
ing.*> Brian P. Levack defines “‘absolutism”’ as “both a theory and a practice,” 
which aims to give the king absolute power, including the power for him to 
make law and to act without restrictions when so doing for the benefit of the 
state. He notices that absolutism was an inevitable part of state formation or 
state-building, which usually “involved territorial expansion and consolida- 
tion, the development of centralized administration, the suppression of dis- 
sent, the inculcation of habits of obedience among the entire population, 
control of the church, and the creation of a standing army.’”*° 

Like the charges against Europeans during times of political absolutism, 
wugu sorcery charges were prevalent during periods of state-building, territo- 
rial expansion, hegemony, and imperial absolutism in early and medieval 
China. Ancient Chinese truly believed in the power of wugu sorcery and had 
great fear of its consequences. Due to its mysterious and maleficent nature, 
and the ease of its manipulation, wugu sorcery was often employed as a politi- 
cal weapon by emperors, feudal lords, and their women and servants. The 
earliest recorded practice of image/target magic in dynastic history took place 
around the twelfth century BC during the reign of King Wuyi of the Shang 
dynasty, who made idols in the image of heavenly gods for public humiliation 
and also made a leather pouch filled with blood for target shooting. “[He] 
looked up, and shot at it, declaring he was ‘Shooting at Heaven.’’’*” He did 
evil in the eyes of heavenly gods, and was struck dead by thunder when 
going hunting, because he did not follow the right way (wudao).** More such 
cases are reported to have happened during the Spring and Autumn (770— 
476 BC) and Warring States (475-256 BC) periods. For example, Chang 
Hong (?575—492 BC), the state wu-official of the Eastern Zhou dynasty 
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(770-256 BC), performed a sorcerous ritual of shooting lishou, or heads of 
raccoon dogs to inflict pain and panic upon the Hou (feudal lords) because 
they failed to pay due respect to King Ling (r. 571-545 BC) of the Zhou;*” 
King Min of Qi (r. 300-284 BC) was lured into launching a military cam- 
paign against the State of Song by the shrewd King Zhao of Qin (r. 306-251 
BC), who avenged himself on King Kang of Song (r. 328-286 BC) for alleg- 
edly having had a wooden image of him made for target shooting.*? 

Unlike the late medieval and early modern European situation, where the 
educated elite had somewhat different ideas and explanations of sorcery from 


the illiterate populace,*! 


wugu beliefs and practices were rampant and more 
similar among people from all walks of life in premodern China, particularly 
in the Han dynasty and the following Six Dynasties (third—sixth centuries). 
During this period of time, even more numerous wugu scares and trials are 
recorded in dynastic history, arising from power struggles at the Imperial 
Court between the emperor and powerful royal and aristocratic family mem- 
bers, between ladies in imperial harems, between court ministers and military 
generals, and between different factional groups who vied with each other 
for imperial favor and political influence. Many of these accusations led to 
large-scale persecutions of prominent royal family members and high-ranking 
imperial officials, causing changes in the balance of power at the court, and 
fomenting social crises. This, in turn, greatly undermined the ruling legiti- 
macy of the dynasty and regime itself, as such legitimacy was built upon the 
Confucian ideals of a benevolent and kingly government and the notion of a 
harmony between heaven and earth, in which heavenly order was repre- 
sented and maintained by the earthly emperor. Confucian sages, such as 
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Mencius, advocated the justice of the ruled rebelling against a corrupt and 
un-kingly government, if it had lost the Mandate of Heaven. In this regard, 
due to their proclaimed power to communicate and mediate with supernatu- 
ral beings, sorcerers exercised great influence on both the ruling and the ruled 
through performing sorcerous rituals and prophesying about the rise and fall 
of a regime or an individual person. 

The most notorious and destructive of the many wugu scandals in Chinese 
history is no doubt that which took place during the reign of Wudi (or 
Emperor Wu) of the Han dynasty. Like his contemporaries, Wudi believed 
in gods, ghosts, and spirits,” and feared and detested wugu sorcery.** His first 
empress, Chen A’jiao, who was unable to bear him children, was envious of 
Wudi’s affection for his new concubine Wei Zifu. Empress Chen sent 
secretly for a witch from Nanyue in what is now South China to perform 
wugu magic. The witch made and then buried a gu image of Lady Wei on the 
imperial road to the Palace of Sweet Spring where Wudi and Wei lived. 
When Empress Chen was found out, the furious Wudi issued an edict to 
deprive Chen of her royal title and expel her to the Changmen Palace to live 
on her own. The witch was beheaded, and more than three hundred people 
had their heads impaled and exhibited publicly. This was in the fifth year of 
Yuanguang (130 BC).™* 

Wudi’s second empress, Wei Zifu, gave birth to three daughters, Princess 
Wei the Eldest, Princess Yangshi, and Princess Zhuyi, and one son, Liu Ju 
(128-91 BC), who was born when Wudi was already twenty-nine years old. 
As Wudi’s long expected first son, the young prince was designated as the 
heir apparent at the age of seven. Later, as the emperor’s affection shifted 
from Wei to his younger concubines, there was very little family life and 
intimacy between the emperor and the empress. In late 92 BC, Gongsun 
Jingsheng, the son of the Chancellor Gongsun He, who was Empress Wei’s 
brother-in-law, was accused of committing adultery with Princess Yangshi, 
and colluding with the princess to make and bury gu images of Wudi and 
curse him. The following year saw Gongsun He and his whole household, 
together with many others including Princess Yangshi, Princess Zhuyi, and 
Wei Kang, who was husband of Princess Yangshi and son of Empress Wei’s 
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brother Wei Qing, the former grand general and chief commander of the 
Imperial Army, executed in public or forced to commit suicide.** At the time 
that this incident happened, General Wei Qing had died of illness, and Huo 
Qubing, a high military commander who was a nephew of Empress Wei and 
General Wei Qing, had also died on a military expedition. The outer wing 
of the so-called Wei factional group, which had been deemed by the emperor 
to be a potential threat and challenge to his absolute power, was uprooted, 
leaving Empress Wei and the heir apparent in a very vulnerable situation 
without anyone in power to protect them.*° 

In his later years, Wudi was bitterly disappointed over his failure in search 
of immortality®’? and became more and more paranoid about someone per- 
forming wugu sorcery to curse him.** So, when he fell ill, and was told that 
his illness was caused by wugu magic, he was outraged and ordered his favor- 
ites Jiang Chong, Su Wen, and other court officials to launch a sweeping and 
heavy-handed investigation and prosecution in the capital city, which soon 
turned into a large-scale persecution.” The wugu scandal, as Groot puts it, 
resulted in “‘no less than nine long months of bloody terrorism, ending in a 
tremendous slaughter, [and costing] some tens of thousands their lives!’’°° 

Ironically, Jiang Chong resorted to wugu sorcery and used foreign witches 
(huwu) in the wugu investigation. First, he had human images secretly buried 
in some carefully chosen places in the capital city, and then ordered the for- 
eign witches to conduct a ritual in public to identify the burial sites of gu 
images before digging them out as evidence of someone performing wugu 
sorcery against Wudi. Many innocent people were thus arrested, tortured, 
and sentenced to death, and those who were arrested were forced to accuse 
others of committing the crime of practicing wugu sorcery.®! As a result, more 
and more people were wrongly charged and executed. Jiang Chong reported 
to Wudi that the Imperial Palace was enclosed in gu-miasma, and was granted 
authority by Emperor Wu to enter the Imperial Palace to search for gu. Jiang 
performed another drama of burying and searching for gu images in the palace 
where the heir apparent lived, as he had done outside the palace. The heir 
apparent was forced to defend himself by killing Jiang Chong and the foreign 
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witches. His self-defence action was reported to Wudi as treasonous. The 
emperor ordered his Chancellor Liu Qumao to put down the rebellion. In 
the end, Empress Wei, the heir apparent, and all his household were forced 
to commit suicide except one infant, Liu Xun (91-49 BC), the grandson of 
the heir apparent, who survived the wugu disaster and later succeeded to the 
throne as the tenth monarch (r. 74-49 BC) of the Han dynasty. 

Two years after this tragedy, Wudi realized his mistake and repented the 
wrongs done to his son Liu Ju (the heir apparent) and Empresss Wei, and put 
to death many government officials and military officers for their participa- 
tion in suppressing the rebellion of the heir apparent. Wudi also had Jiang 
Chong’s family out to three generations exterminated, and the eunuch Su 
Wen burned to death, for their planting gu images on the heir apparent. This 
great purge did not draw to a close until the powerful Li clique, including 
Lady Li’s brother Grand General Li Guangli, and the Chancellor Liu Qumao 
who was related to the Li group by marriage, was eradicated. Within five 
years from the second year of Zhenghe (91 BC) until the death of Wudi in 
87 BC, all the prominent families were wiped out,” and more than thirty 
high-ranking imperial officials were executed or forced to commit suicide in 


this wugu disaster. 


3 


The above wugu case provides an insight into imperial court politics, where 
the accusers blamed their misfortune on the application of wugu magic by the 
accused, and sorcery charges were manipulated to perform political and legal 
functions. Much as sorcery and witchcraft were condemned as heresy in 
medieval Europe,“ wugu sorcery was regarded as evil and deviating from the 
official ideology, rejected as ‘“‘heresy’’ (yiduan) or “the side door and the left 
way” (pangmen zuodao) in traditional China, as anything concerning black 
magic would have an immediate impact on social order and might become a 
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serious political issue. The widespread and deeply rooted fear of wugu sor- 
cery made wugu charges a very convenient lethal weapon in power struggles, 
and such charges were used to deal with political crises arising from, among 
other causes, imperial succession, absolutism, and factionalism. For the ruling 
elites at the imperial court, black magic charges were an effective means of 
ridding themselves of their political opponents; for ladies in the imperial 
harem and servants and attendants around the emperor, of attaining and 
maintaining imperial favor and affection; for commoners, a means of express- 
ing their discontent; and possibly, for sorcerers and soothsayers, of making 
their fortune and improving their social influence. 

The imperial court and harem in medieval China were filled with political 
tensions and haunted by succession crises. This was also the case in the royal 
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and princely courts of medieval Europe.® “General political tensions and 


> 


succession problems,” as Edward Peters notes, ‘‘were but two of the larger 
political issues that plagued royal courts, but they are sufficient to indicate the 
daily atmosphere of the court”’—‘‘an atmosphere of factionalism, struggles for 
favor, ambition and, intense personal likes and dislikes.’’® “Packed with peo- 
ple from all social ranks and occupations,”’ the court “‘served as a setting in 
which particular political tensions and problems came to the fore.”’®* At the 
core of the court politics were ambiguous and conflicting spheres of power 
and influence, lacking an open and transparent mechanism for the distribu- 
tion of power and wealth among royal family members, relatives, favorites, 
mistresses, and attendants—including magicians and sorcerers. 

One other important feature of the court politics of medieval Europe was 
that the system of kingdoms and principalities was in a process of transforma- 
tion into one of great centralized royal governments.” This shift resulted in 
the rise to power of lowborn bureaucrats directly appointed by the king, 
giving rise to high tensions between the king’s newly appointed civil ser- 
vants and his court officials and ministers of noble birth, as well as between 
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his consanguine and affinal relatives. These tensions eventually caused the 
centuries-long balance of power and privilege in the court to break down. 
Lowborn court attendants, officials, and royal mistresses became an easy tar- 
get for criticism from their highborn counterparts, who found in these fast- 
risen servants around the king a safe and convenient outlet for their pent-up 
resentment and frustration. As they did not dare to blame the ruler directly, 
they directed accusations and criticisms at the king’s “wicked advisors.” 

In medieval Europe, as William Jones observes, figuring prominently 
among those who “‘were especially vulnerable to the charges of practising 
image magic against their enemies” were ‘royal advisors who had risen rap- 
idly from humble origins to high estate’’ and ‘‘members of collateral branches 
of ruling dynasties, especially the ladies of cadet families who were the sym- 


”70 In both cases, clashes of interest between 


bols of dynastic controversies. 
the accuser and the accused were mainly due to the former’s path to power 
and wealth being blocked by the latter. Charges of sorcery were thus used by 
the accuser as a device to punish the accused for their influence over the 
king.”! 

In his study of “Sorcery, Demons, and the Rise of Christianity: From Late 
Antiquity into the Middle Ages,” Peter Brown offers a very promising model 
for looking at the interplay of sorcery charges and politics. According to him, 
there existed “‘two systems of power” in the governing class of the Late 
Roman Empire: ‘‘articulate power,” a power that is “defined and agreed upon 
by everyone,” and “inarticulate power, the disturbing intangibles of social 
life.”’”? He notes that sorcery is expected to occur where the two systems of 
power overlap, and when conflicts between “‘fixed vested roles and the hold- 
ers of ambiguous positions of personal power” are not easily resolved by 
normal means.” In this case, he observes, ‘‘the lowborn servants of the 
crown, whose own status was uncertain and could change at any moment, 
both made charges of sorcery and were the victims of these charges.” 

In line with Brown’s above observation, Edward Peters categorizes sorcery 
charges into two broad types:”° 
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1. Highborn members of the royal family or upper aristocracy made sorcery charges 
against lowborn, but very highly placed and powerful royal servants; 

2. Ladies of the cadet branch of the royal family were both targets and victims of 
such accusations because they stood to profit from interruptions of the pattern of 


succession, and used amatory and erotic magic. 


In addition, Peters draws attention to a third important figure in sorcery trials 
and accusations: the petty magicians themselves. These ‘“‘sorcerers’ appren- 
tices,” as Peters calls them, moved around the court, mixed with all sorts of 
people, and were very familiar with the hidden channels through which 
power and favor circulated at the court. Because of their sorcery skills and 
knowledge of the world of the court these low-level courtiers were 
employed to perform witchcraft by more powerful figures, who were cau- 
tious not to be directly involved in performing sorcery themselves, and who 
would not hesitate to make the sorcerers scapegoats once the political wind 
turned against them.” 

The above three groups, and their involvement in the sorcery charges and 
trials of medieval Europe, bear a striking resemblance to those involved in 
the sorcery trials of Han China, as exemplified in the wugu scandal that hap- 
pened during the reign of Wudi, and will thus serve as a point of reference 
for a comparative study of sorcery/witchcraft and politics in premodern 
China and Europe. To examine the interplay between politics and black 
magic in imperial China, it is necessary to look into the relationship between 
the accuser and the accused, as well as the legal, political, and social context 
in which a wugu charge was made. 

Let us return to the witchcraft case that happened in 91 BC. In this case, 
as we have seen, wugu sorcery was explained as a cause of individual misfor- 
tune, but in fact used as a disguise and excuse for power struggle. It was the 
lowborn and fast-risen imperial servants and favorites who often fell victim 
to wugu charges. For example, Empress Wei, her brother Wei Qing, and their 
nephew Huo Qubing were all raised from a humble status. Gongsun He 
became the Chancellor because he married the elder sister of Empress Wei. 
Wudi’s other consort Lady Li was also of humble birth, but after she found 
favor with Wudi both of her two brothers received quick promotions to 
important positions in the government and in the army. It was because of his 
relation with the Li family by marriage that Liu Qumao was appointed as the 
chancellor by the emperor. All these high-profile figures, however, ended up 
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executed or forced to commit suicide one after another in the wake of the 
wugu scandal, and their whole family lines were exterminated. 

This was also a case of lowborn but fast-risen imperial servants and favorites 
bringing wugu charges against imperial consorts and royal and aristocratic 
family members. The petty court official Jiang Chong and the eunuch Su 
Wen, both of whom enjoyed Wudi’s favor, planted gu images on the crown 
prince, and then accused him of performing wugu aginast the emperor. Dur- 
ing the great purge, a group of low-status judicial officials and provincial 
government officials were appointed by Wudi to investigate and interrogate 
their former lords, ladies, and superior officials who were incriminated in the 
wugu charges. These heavy-handed officials were known for their loyalty, 
capability, incorruptibility, and harshness. They applied strict measures and 
even torture to the accused to force confession from them.” All this hap- 
pened when Wudi set his mind on building up and strengthening a powerful 
centralized state. He reformed the system of chancellorship by appointing his 
inner circles of the court to deal with daily affairs of the state and making 
them report to him directly. The emperor also established new offices at the 
central government and made changes to the old administrative system of the 
Empire from the court down to the county to strengthen and expand his 
power base. Hard-line jurists and officials were appointed to key positions in 
government to enforce his political agenda, which included adopting Confu- 
cianism as the state ideology, reforming the tax system, expanding the terri- 
tory of the Empire, and abolishing princely fiefs or decreasing their size. 
Through appointing and promoting capable officials of humble origins to 
important government positions that had long been occupied by the nobility, 
and through the wugu charges made by these harsh and cunning officials and 
his favorite attendants against the powerful factional groups at the court, 
Wudi succeeded in removing all the hurdles, real or imagined, that would 
prevent him from gaining absolute imperial power and consolidating and 
expanding his Empire.’* 

These officials were mostly legalists and believed in strict legal order as 
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the basis for good government. They were appointed to key positions of 
government at central and provincial levels. They often employed insidious 
and vicious investigators to look into unlawful activities. Their main targets 
of investigation and persecution were members of the rich elite, the nobility, 
corrupt officials, and men of dubious character such as unscrupulous racke- 
teers and greedy merchants. The most (in)famously harsh official of early Han 
times was perhaps Zhang Tang (?-115 BC) whom Wudi put in charge of 
investigating the wugu case that invovled Empress Chen in 130 BC. He alone 
was responsible for the deaths of tens of thousands of people, and ended up 
being forced to commit suicide by his political enemies.”” Among those they 
arrested, prosecuted, and executed for being involved in wugu crimes were 
court ladies, feudal princes, warlords, local elites, rich merchants, common- 
ers, and high-ranking imperial officials.*° 

A case in point is the downfall of the Chancellor Gongsun He and his son 
Gongsun Jingsheng. The accuser was Zhu An’shi, a most wanted capital out- 
law (jingshi daxia). Before he was hunted down by Gongsun He and thrown 
into prison, Zhu had associated secretly with some royal and aristocratic fam- 
ily members who defied Wudi’s order for them to leave the capital for their 
fief lands. To revenge his arrest, Zhu reported from the prison to Wudi that 
Gongsun He’s son committed adultery with Princess Yangshi, and that he 
had gu images buried on the imperial road to curse the emperor. It is clear 
that behind Zhu’s charge stood his patrons and clients, including uncles and 
brothers of the emperor who envied the Li family for their enjoyment of 
special imperial favor and resented Wudi’s centralization of power at the 
expense of their privileges as feudal lords.*! 

The wugu charge against Liu Ju was a trap set by Jiang Chong to frame the 
innocent crown prince. Earlier on, Jiang had had some unpleasant experi- 
ences with Liu Ju, and so had planted gu on him for fear of retribution if Liu 
Ju successfully ascended to the throne after Wudi’s death.*” He dared to do 
so because he knew that Empress Wei and the heir apparent had fallen out 
of favor with the emperor.® Jiang took advantage of Wudi being old, sick, 
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and living at his summer retreat in the surburbs of Chang’an (the capital city), 
and made full use of Wudi’s trust and endorsement to investigate the wugu 
scandal. 

The wugu investigation and search intensified at a time of acute danger for 
the Han dynasty: “the survival of the imperial house was threatened by the 
problem of the imperial succession; there was dissatisfaction expressed against 
the authority of the government and acts of rebellion had taken place; and the 
heavy expenditure of the previous years had depleted the Han treasuries.’’* It 
is almost self-evident that the political use of wugu scares and trials to diminish 
and eradicate the influence of the so-called Wei and Li groups were part of 
Wudi’s overall scheme to concentrate and consolidate power, to suppress the 
simmering discontent over his favoritism and absolutism among the political 
opponents in the Wei and Li families, and to effect the smooth succession of 
his ideal heir.** The Chinese imperial system allows the emperor absolute and 
supreme authority and power;*° thus, practicing black magic to curse the 
emperor is an absolute evil, since the emperor is sanctified as the supreme 
agent of the heaven on earth and the father-ruler for all people. Indeed, mere 
accusations of committing wugu crimes against the emperor are a sufficient 
cause for a political rival to be put to death and his whole family to be 
exterminated. With hundreds and thousands of people executed and impris- 
oned for allegedly being involved in wugu sorceries, the fierce power struggle 
between various factional groups that had plagued the Han court since the 
establishment of the Empire came to a bloody end:*’ it was during Wudi’s 
reign that the centralization of imperial power reached its highest degree ever 
seen in Chinese history. 

Obviously, the wugu case had been used from the very beginning as a cover 
for power struggle and political persecution.** Wudi did not initiate the wugu 
scares and scandals, but it was he who inspired and encouraged the large- 
scale wugu prosecutions and persecutions. Crucial among the elements that 
led to the wugu incident were the emperor’s suspicious nature,® his endless 
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pursuit of absolute power, his fear-induced paranoia about a suspected coup 
d’état by the heir apparent and Empress Wei, and his ever-growing concern 
over the smooth imperial succession after his death. 

Like the “‘wicked advisors” at the royal and princely courts in medieval 
Europe, imperial favorites and servants such as Jiang Chong and Su Wen at 
the Han court were granted great authority and power by the emperor to 
investigate and interrogate senior members of royal families and high-ranking 
imperial officials for their scandalous involvement in wugu sorcery; later, 
however, they were accused of having misled the emperor, and ended up as 
Wudi’s scapegoats. In fact, these fast-risen, lowborn officials such as Zhang 
Tang and Jiang Chong had been used by Wudi in the first place to fulfil his 
political goals. 

There are a surprisingly large number of records in dynastic history 
describing imperial or princely consorts and concubines performing meidao or 
meishu (erotic magic or love charms) by making human images, administering 
meiyao (love potions), and casting spells and conjurations to gain affection 
from the emperor, to curse their rivals in the harem, or to influence imperial 
succession in their favor. There are also reports, albeit not so many as in 
imperial China, about the making of love charms to secure favor from kings 
or men in high places in medieval Europe, where most of the reported cases 
of applying “erotic magic”’ seem to have happened at the popular level rather 
than at the royal or princely court.” A major reason for this difference seems 
to be that relatives of the emperor on his mother or consort/concubine’s side 
might from time to time become a dominant power group in the imperial 
court, and they involved themselves actively in court politics, especially 
on issues concerning the establishment of a crown prince or abolishment 
thereof.”! 

Traditional China was a male-dominated society, and ladies in the imperial 
harem, like the emperor’s lowborn yet fast-risen servants, hardly had any 
sense of security regarding their position and future, and would seize any 
opportunity available to secure government and military positions for their 
family and relatives so that they would have people in power to turn to for 
help in times of crisis. To these kinds of requests from his empress or favored 
concubine, the emperor might give his approval out of his love or favor, but 
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more often out of his need to counterbalance the influence and dominance 
of any other factional group of royal family members, court ministers, or 
eunuch officials. When one group obtained a dominant position, breaking 
the subtle balance of power, there would be a political crisis. Political crises 
that occurred in early and medieval China were almost always accompanied 
by politically motivated sorcery charges, and these charges almost without 
exception involved royal women. 

This is another remarkable feature of wugu sorcery charges. Harem ladies, 
including the empress, were very vulnerable to wugu charges, and it is not 
uncommon that a harem lady performed or allegedly performed wugu sorcery 
against her rival(s) and found herself falling victim to it in the end. Recorded 
in official dynastic history of the Han dynasty are at least seven cases that 
involved harem ladies in wugu/meidao sorcery. Empress Dowager Fu, who 
was a favored concubine of Yuandi (74-33 BC), and grandmother of Pingdi 
(9 BC-6 AD; r. 1-5 AD), was forced to commit suicide after being accused 
of using wugu to curse Empress Dowager Feng, who was also a favored con- 
cubine of Yuandi, and grandmother of Aidi (27—1 BC; r. 7-1 BC);°? Empress 
Xu of Chengdi (51-7 BC; r. 33-7 BC) was deprived of her royal title in 18 
BC for colluding with her sister Xu Yi in practising meidao and cursing other 
pregnant ladies in the harem and Grand General Wang Feng;*? Empress Yin 
of Hedi (79-105 AD) was accused of practicing wugu to curse her younger 
cousin Lady Deng, Hedi’s favored concubine, and died of a broken heart at 
the age of twenty-three soon after she was deposed on the wugu charge;”* and 
Empress Song of Lingdi (156-89 AD) was dismissed from the Imperial Palace 
and died of indignation after being wrongly accused of committing the crime 
of wugu by Lindi’s jealousy-filled concubines at the instigation of the eunuch 
Wang Fu.” 

The most dramatic of the wugu/meidao cases of the Han dynasty occurred 
when Wudi’s first empress, Chen, was deposed on the charge of instructing 
a witch to perform meidao sorcery to curse Wei Zifu, the then-favored concu- 
bine of Wudi.°° Wudi’s second empress, Wei Zifu, did not come to a good 
end, either. Having had thirty-eight years of protection from the powerful 
Wei group, Empress Wei and her son Liu Ju the heir apparent met their 
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death after being framed in the wugu case by Jiang Chong and Su Wen, who 
knew that Wudi had lost his confidence in Liu Ju and interest in Wei Zifu. 
Three days before his death, the emperor issued an imperial edict, declaring 
his youngest son Liu Fuling (94-74 BC) by his concubine Lady Zhao as the 
heir to the Empire, because he found Fuling taking after him in many ways. 
Before he died, Wudi had had the powerful Li family swept away to clear 
the way for Fuling’s accesion to the throne, and he had also found an excuse 
to put to death Fuling’s mother Lady Zhao for fear of her taking advantage 
of her son being so young when put on the throne, and interfering in affairs 
of state.” 

Wudi himself survived two strong-willed and powerful women, namely 
Grand Empress Dowager Dou (208-135 BC) and his own mother Empress 
Dowager Wang. The female dominance in the imperial court of early Han 
dynasty possibly explained why five of his six consorts were all chosen from 
below, the exception being his first wife Empress Chen, whose marriage with 
Wudi was a political deal between her mother-in-law, Empress Dowager 
Wang, or Lady Wang, who was then a concubine of Jingdi (188-141 BC; r. 
157-141 BC), and her own mother, the Elder Princess Liu Piao, who was 
Jingdi’s elder sister. The elder princess was a cunning and capable woman, 
who helped Lady Wang beat her strong rival Lady Li by accusing the latter 
of applying love charms and curse the Emperor.”* Throughout his reign, 
Wudi spared no efforts to prevent any factional group from becoming too 
powerful to be brought under control. 

The performance of love charms or meidao by royal women to curse their 
rivals and gain favor and affection from the emperor or king is not at all 
confined to the Han dynasty but found recorded throughout dynastic history 
of China. For example, Lady Lu, wet nurse of Gao Wei (556-577), the last 
emperor of the Northern Qi (550-577 AD), is noted for her manipulation 
of court politics and use of wugu magic to make the emperor dislike Consort 
Hu and establish her foster daughter Lady Mu as his empress.”” During the 
Sui dynasty (581-618 AD), the jealous wife of Yang Jun Prince of Qin, Cui, 
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applied gu magic to her husband out of her burning resentment of his igno- 
rance of her feelings at his intimacy with his other concubines; after the 
prince died, many big spiders and other insects were seen gushing out from 
his coffin.'°° In Tang times, Emperor Gaozong’s (628-683) concubine Wu 
Zetian (624-705) encouraged other harem ladies to charge Empress Wang 
and her mother Lady Liu with applying the black magic of yansheng (known 
as wugu before the Sui-Tang dynasties) to curse and harm the emperor in 
revenge of his showing favor to Wu Zetian. Gaozong was so angry that he 
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deposed Empress Wang and made Lady Wu her empress. 


4 


A survey of wugu charges as recorded in dynastic history of China indicates a 
decline in their political use since the Sui-Tang dynasties. This trend is closely 
related to the changing conception and definition in imperial penal codes of 
budao, or depravity, and the eventual shift of wugu sorcery from a heretic and 
political criminal offence into a secular and nonpolitical one. As mentioned 
earlier, in early and medieval China, wugu sorcery, along with other folk 
beliefs and practices, was regarded as “‘heresy” by the elite or institutional 


religions and condemned by orthodox Confucianism as a sinister “‘left way 


to cause political disorder’ (zuodao Iuanzheng zhishu).'° 


From Han times onward, wugu sorcery or zuodao was classified into a 
broader category of crime known as budao, which included all serious politi- 


cal and moral crimes such as treason, rebellion and unfilial piety, which were 


later grouped into the Ten Abominations (shi’e) in Sui-Tang legal codes.’ 
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Under the catchall crime of budao, going against the proper, defined manner 
of being a minister or subject was regarded as turning one’s back on the 
zhengdao (correct way). This was a criminal offence punishable by death for 
causing civil disorder, and undermining the monarchy and the state; likewise, 
practicing zuodao or wugu sorcery, including making and using gu images and 
poisonous gu to kill or harm people, was also dealt with as a budao crime, 
punishable by the death penalty.'"* Included under the umbrella of budao, 
wugu sorcery was not considered to be a crime unto itself, but rather fell 
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within the ambit of a broader, all-inclusive, heterogeneous crime 
with heretical and political felonious offences such as treason and rebellion; 
it thus became easy to make (often false) allegations, in order to carry out 
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political persecutions.'’° Those who were involved in wugu magic would thus 


be punished for committing a heretical and political crime, that is, “‘practising 
the left way to cause chaos to the state administration.’’'”” 

Legal definitions of wugu crime before the promulgation of the great Tang 
Code'* were so vague under the catchall stipulations that in practice, wugu 
accusations had no specific law to follow and were thus subject to the arbi- 
trary discretion of the judicial officials and, above all, the emperor.'°? The 
accused were often put to torture and forced into confession. The legal pun- 
ishment for the accused was completely based on the charge of ‘“‘cursing the 


emperor” (zhouzu shang), which was dealt with in imperial China as the most 
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hideous crime and the most intolerable behavior (danie budao) since its target 
was the emperor, held in awe as the Son of Heaven (tianzi), representing the 
highest authority and order on earth, with his legitimacy the direct Mandate 
of Heaven (tianming). Those who were accused of committing such a crime 
would receive the most severe punishment: public execution and termination 
of their whole family up to nine generations, leaving not one single male 
alive to carry on the family line or to offer worship and sacrifice to their 
ancestor shrine. The punishment known as “‘miezu’’ (extermination of a fam- 
ily lineage) was based on the principle of bearing collective responsibility 
(lianzuo or yuanzuo), and was applied to the most serious political crimes such 
as rebellion, treason, and heresy. Under the collective punishment, one per- 
son accused of such crime would subject his or her whole family to the 
persecution. For example, Gongsun He’s son and Liu Qumao’s wife were 
accused of wugu crime, and as a result, the two households were extermi- 
nated. 

After the Tang Code was enacted, offenders of budao were redefined as 
“those who are cruel and malicious and who turned their backs on morality 
because the acts covered under this heading are those no man should allow 
to be done and thus it is called depravity [budao].”'' With all the other major 
criminal offences which had once been collectively grouped into budao listed 
individually and independently as a crime under the Ten Abominations, 
budao was neither a catchall crime nor a political/religious heresy any more 
but turned into a specific, serious secular criminal offence against individual 
human beings. In this vein, the crime of black magic was further divided into 
several specific subtypes each with a clearly defined scope. The depoliticiza- 
tion of wugu crime—a process that started no later than the Sui dynasty— 
accounts for the decline in the number and level of politically motivated 
sorcery trials and persecutions in later imperial China. In fact, politically 
motivated wugu prosecutions and persecutions in post-Tang China were few 


and far between when compared to those that happened in earlier dynasties. 
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In discussing the relative effectiveness of methods of reduction of witchcraft 
accusations, Wolfgang Behringer says, “‘[I]t seems that China, Japan and 
Islamic civilization(s) were and are particularly successful’ as compared to 
other civilizations.''! While it is hard for us to accept Behringer’s broad con- 
clusion without any reservations, he is right at least when it comes to the 
legal measures taken during the Sui-Tang dynasties; here, it seems important 
to point out that wugu crime was defined as primarily a nonpolitical criminal 
offence against individual human beings. The separation of wugu beliefs and 
practices from politics, as stipulated in the Tang Code, made it more difficult, 
if not completely impossible, for magic, sorcery, and witchcraft to be used to 
create scapegoats for political crises and socioeconomic disasters as had been 
done before. In contrast, astrologer-magicians sometimes held official posi- 
tions at the royal and princely courts of medieval Europe, and sometimes 
wielded political power beyond their status through their connections and 
closeness to the lord of the court,''? even while outside of the court, they 
became the target of fierce attack from moralists and theologians.'!? Wide- 
spread fear and criticism of sorcery in the political scene in this period had an 
impact on a broad range of social (religious, legal, and political) elites, which 
must be understood as part of the picture in the formation of the developing 
theories about witchcraft involving secret pacts with the Devil. Additionally, 
the politcally motivated witch hunts in early modern period in many parts of 
Europe took place where kingdoms and principalities were at a crucial period 
of transition towards a modern nation-state with a centralized royal govern- 
ment. 

Witch hunts varied enormously in place and in time. In terms of scale 
and scope, perhaps the massive witch-hunting that occurred in sixteenth- to 
seventeenth-century Germany, Denmark, and Scotland met no match any- 
where else in the world except in imperial China during the reign of 
Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty. 

The political exploitation of black magic is not confined to any particular 
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culture, country, or century and can be expected to occur in times of social, 
economic, or political upheavals when the accused are blamed for bringing 
misfortune on their accusers and for blocking their way to favor, power, or 
wealth. In a highly centralized political system such as that of the Han dynasty 
under the reign of Wudi, wugu charges and trials were frequently used as a 
cover and excuse for dynastic purposes, such as to depose an out-of-favor 
imperial consort, to destroy a powerful family or political group, or to secure 
smooth imperial succession for a favored prince. Once wugu sorcery was 
politicized, with kings and emperors, royal members, and senior imperial 
officials involved in an accusation, the whole incident would immediately 
become a matter of state, and could be easily escalated into a large-scale 
political campaign, exercising a profound impact on the overall political 
process of the dynasty. 

In traditional China, the political culture and ideology as represented by 
Confucianism was characterized by a universal, unitary, imperial absolutism, 
denying and marginalizing multicultural beliefs and ideologies. In this con- 
text, wugu sorcery and other folk beliefs and practices were often regarded as 
a political and ideological enemy of the ruling elites and therefore rejected 


‘ 


and condemned as “‘heresy” or an “evil cult.’ In actuality, there had never 
existed any dominant religious system in imperial China above the imperial 
power and Confucian ideology, and challenges of crises for political legiti- 
macy came mostly from internal political factionalism, imperial succession, 
and social rebellion. Yet, ironically, the marginalized belief and practice as 
exemplified by wugu sorcery proved to be a powerful instrument of statecraft 
for political struggle and social/state control. 

Different from European kings and princes, the Chinese emperor was 
often found standing behind wugu charges, masterminding and manipulating 
the resulting trials. To ensure and demonstrate his absolute authority, the 
emperor would resort to every possible means, including leveling charges of 
wugu sorcery, to destroy any factional groups, even when they included his 
wives and children, royal and aristocratic family members and their relatives, 
or his once trusted favorites and servants, if they posed any threat to his sole 
control of affairs of national or personal interests. Imperial China manifested 
itself largely as the combination of a secular state and secular politics. Since 
religious influence in imperial China on politics was much weaker and far 
less direct than that in premodern Europe, the political motivation behind 
the wugu scandals and persecutions was even more evident and more domi- 
nant than in the massive witch hunts in the early modern German territories 
and Scotland, where the political movement of building a nation-state and 
establishing absolutism of the kingship had at least a religious veil to adopt. 
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